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THE   EVOLUTION   OF   KINSHIP: 
AN   AFRICAN   STUDY 

We  are  met  this  evening  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Social  Anthropology  under  a  scheme  to 
commemorate  the  work  of  one  who  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  living  man  to  carry  forward  the 
study  of  that  subject,  by  interesting  in  it  people  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  through 
his  strenuous  labours,  his  enthusiastic  application  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  its  many  problems,  and  by  his 
eloquent  and  fearless  advocacy  of  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  as  he  understands  it.  This  is  not  to  claim 
that  he  has  discovered  all  that  is  to  be  known  on  the 
matters  he  has  spent  so  many  years  in  studying  and 
expounding.  Truth  is  far  wider  than  the  vision  of  any 
single  man.  However  much  one  may  discover  and 
verify,  there  is  still  a  universe  beyond  to  explore.  Nor 
does  this  attitude  of  admiration  for  Sir  James  Frazer's 
work  imply  that  we  definitely  and  finally  accept  all  his 
conclusions,  so  far  as  they  go,  or  even  a  specific  conclu- 
sion. It  implies  much  more  than  this.  It  acknowledges 
and  glories  in  the  profound  significance  of  his  inquiries 
for  ourselves  and  all  thoughtful  persons ;  it  asserts  that 
these  inquiries  are  of  value  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  progress  of  the  race,  that  they  have  been 
undertaken  in  high  seriousness,  and  that  if  they  have 
not  achieved  the  full  end  they  proposed,  they  have 
at  least  shown  us  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for 
answers  to  the  questions  that  we  are  driven  to  ask  in 
exploring,  the  history  of  the  past,  and  in  trying  to  under- 
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stand  the  present  condition  of  humanity,  in  attempting 
to  measure  the  effect  on  mankind  of  '  all  this  unintelli- 
gible world ',  and  the  response  to  environment  of  our 
complex  nature.  It  embodies,  in  short,  our  appreciation 
of  his  efforts  to  explain  the  facts  of  history,  and  it  takes 
a  form  intended  to  assist  others  in  probing  ever  more 
deeply  into  those  facts,  and  to  urge  them  by  his  example 
to  desist  from  no  effort,  from  no  toil  that  promises  an 
intelligible  result. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to 
be  invited  to  open  the  series  of  lectures  this  evening. 
But  I  have  undertaken  to  do  so  with  many  misgivings. 
The  more  closely  I  approached  the  task,  the  more 
I  have  felt  my  inability  to  lead  the  way  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  such  an  occasion.  I  could  have  wished  that 
some  one  had  been  selected  who  had  himself  been  in 
direct  touch  with  a  people  in  a  stage  of  culture  remote 
from  ours,  and  who  would  have  been  able  to  bring  his 
resources  and  his  experience  of  such  a  people  to  aid  in 
solving  the  many  riddles  that  constantly  perplex  anthro- 
pological students.  It  may,  however,  be  that  one  who 
has  for  many  years  been  occupied  more  or  less  with 
these  problems  may  be  able  to  contribute  a  little,  even 
from  an  easy  chair,  towards  the  furtherance  of  the 
scientific  investigations  in  which  he  is  interested.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  the  temerity 
to  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  social 
organization  of  some  of  the  Bantu  tribes  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  their  history. 

The  Bantu  race  is  one  of  mixed  Hamitic  and  Negro 
descent,  speaking  in  many  dialects  a  language  of  its 
own.  It  inhabits  Africa  from  the  Equator  to  the  south 
coast.  The  most  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  original  home  was  in  the  region  of 
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the  great  lakes  and  that  it  has  migrated  thence  in  several 
streams,  coming  down  either  side  of  the  continent  until 
it  met  the  Hottentots,  a  different  race  bearing  probably 
much  Hamitic  (or  Semitic),  Negro  and  Bushman  blood; 
and  its  progress  was  thus  stopped,  or  at  least  delayed, 
both  east  and  west  before  it  had  reached  the  extreme 
south.  A  more  virile  and  prolific  race  than  the  Hot- 
tentots, it  was,  when  the  White  Man  with  his  insatiable 
thirst  of  adventure  and  discovery  arrived,  still  pressing 
on  and  gradually  though  slowly  overwhelming  the 
Hottentots  and  ousting  them  from  their  ancient  seats. 
The  Bantu  are  thus  late  comers  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  they  occupy.  We  need  not  discuss 
questions  of  chronology  here.  It  is  evident  from  their 
warlike  character  and  still  mobile  habits  that  the  move- 
ment was  recent  as  the  life  of  nations  is  reckoned,  and 
it  has  in  fact  hardly  yet  ceased.  In  migrations  over  an 
expanse  so  vast  and  the  constant  encounters  with  foes 
sometimes  of  alien  race,  sometimes  of  their  own,  the 
influences  to  which  the  Bantu  have  been  subjected  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  their  social  relations  must 
have  been  very  great  and  numerous.  Of  this  outcome 
of  a  history  so  full  of  varied  fortunes  and  relentless 
tragedies  I  propose  to  examine  this  evening  a  few 
examples. 

The  Bantu  are  by  no  means  on  the  lowest  step  of 
civilization.  Their  social  organization  has  progressed 
in  various  directions.  The  race  started  with  a  tribal 
organization  and  the  classificatory  system  of  kinship — 
that  is,  a  system  of  kinship  in  which  all  the  terms  are 
terms  expressing  not  individual  relationships  but  those 
of  groups.  That  system  is  very  different  from  ours. 
It  is  the  system  in  use  by  practically  all  peoples  in  the 
savage  state  and  in  the  state  of  what  we  call  the  lower 
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barbarism.  It  is  framed  to  express  not  physiological 
but  social  facts  and  relations.  By  peoples  in  this  stage 
consanguinity  is  not  fully  understood.  True,  it  is  per- 
ceived dimly,  but  it  is  utilized  only  very  gradually  as 
the  facts  are  progressively  assimilated.  The  process 
takes  generations,  indeed  millenniums,  during  which 
the  terms  in  use  by  the  old  reckoning  are  slowly  adapted 
to  the  conditions  evolved  by  increasing  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  are  changed  or  supplemented  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  lower  culture  the  communities  are 
relatively  small,  and  by  means  of  the  classificatory  sys- 
tem a  man  knows  precisely  in  what  relation  he  stands 
to  every  other  member  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.  This  is  essential  in  a  society  which  is  not 
a  state  but  a  tribe.  Such  a  society  is  based  not  on 
citizenship  but  on  kinship.  Every  person  therefore 
must  have  a  recognized  relationship,  nearer  or  more 
remote,  to  every  other  member,  or  he  is  an  alien — that 
is  to  say,  an  enemy,  with  no  rights  whatever,  not  even 
to  life  itself. 

In  the  most  archaic  condition  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  such  a  tribe  is  usually  found  divided  into 
totemic  clans  having  descent  on  the  mother's  side  only. 
A  totemic  clan  is  a  group  whose  symbol  is  an  animal 
or  plant  or  some  other  object  which  they  regard  with 
quasi-religious  respect,  avoiding  it  as  taboo  or  sacred, 
and  whose  members  are  held  to  be  related  to  one 
another  in  a  brotherhood  traced  either  through  the 
mother  or  through  the  father,  but  not  through  both. 
The  mother's  side  is  that,  in  regard  to  which  the  first 
glimmering  of  consanguinity  or  physiological,  as  opposed 
to  social,  kinship  enters  the  savage  mind ;  and  in  such 
a  condition  it  is  probable  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples 
started  on  their  career — a  career  in  the  course  of  which 
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some  branches  of  the  race  have  attained  a  comparatively 
high  civilization  and  founded  stable  and  powerful  king- 
doms, while  others,  less  favoured,  have  scarcely  passed 
beyond  the  hunting  stage,  or  at  best  are  pastoral 
nomads. 

We  all  remember  the  ancient  saying  that  there  is 
always  something  new  from  Africa.  The  observation 
is  hardly  less  true  now  than  when  it  was  first  uttered. 
A  commonplace  during  the  boundless  revelations  of 
the  last  two  generations,  it  has  received  since  the  war 
a  fresh  and  unexpected  illustration  in  the  book  by 
Edwin  W.  Smith  and  the  late  Andrew  Murray  Dale 
on  The  Ila-speaking  Peoples  of  Northern  Rhodesia  (2  vols., 
1920).  From  the  happy  combination  of  a  British  mis- 
sionary and  a  British  Government  official,  both  of  them 
long  familiar  with  the  country  and  the  people,  we  have 
in  this  book  an  unsurpassed  account  of  a  society  of 
which  we  hardly  even  suspected  the  existence.  In  this 
society  we  find  a  tribe  in  the  act  of  groping  its  way  out 
of  archaic  conditions,  of  passing  from  clan-kinship  and 
descent  through  the  mother  only,  by  way  of  paternal 
descent  to  true  consanguinity.  They  are  indeed  still 
a  long  distance  from  the  goal ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
interesting  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  watching  their 
efforts,  in  tracing  the  mode  and  direction  of  their  secular 
struggle,  and  comparing  the  process  with  that  through 
which  certain  other  branches  of  the  race  are  passing  on 
the  road  to  higher  social  relations. 

The  Ba-ila,  or  the  Ila  people,  inhabit  the  very  centre 
of  the  continent.  They  are  congregated  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Kafue,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambezi,  descendants 
of  more  than  one  stream  of  Bantu  immigrants  from  the 
north  or  north-east,  coming  probably  by  different  routes 
and  at  different  times.     Hence  they  are  a  mixed  people 
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of  whose  origins  and  early  history  their  traditions 
appear  to  have  preserved  no  information — not  even  the 
most  illusory  and  untrustworthy— save  that  they  tell 
us  that  their  ancestors  'descended'  on  a  certain  rock, 
which  is  dented  with  pits  or  grooves  said  to  be  the 
footprints  of  these  ancestors  when  they  first  set  foot 
upon  it ;  but  whence  they  descended,  or  how,  or  why, 
the  Baila  are  mute.1  They  are  divided  into  totemic 
clans  which  are  exogamous  and  derive  their  descent 
exclusively  through  women.  The  authors  give  a  list 
of  these  clans,  confessedly  imperfect,  amounting  to 
ninety-three  in  number.  Since  the  bride  is  taken  to 
live  with  her  husband  wherever  his  abiding-place  may 
be,  the  clans  are  spread  all  over  the  country.2  Politi- 
cally the  country  is  divided  into  about  eighty  communes, 
each  of  them  concentrated  round  one  or  more  villages. 
Each  commune  is  ruled  by  a  chief  and  each  village,  or 
in  case  of  large  villages  each  segment  of  the  village,  by 
a  head-man,  who  is  appointed  by  election,  usually  from 
among  his  predecessor's  '  children  '  or  nephews  (that  is, 
his  sisters'  sons).3  His  appointment  to  office  generally 
involves  his  succession  to  the  personal  inheritance  of 
his  predecessor ;  for  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to 
pay  his  predecessor's  debts.  He  must  therefore  not 
only  be  a  man  of  ability  on  the  mental  side,  but  also 
be  qualified  on  that  more  material  side  on  which  the 
chief  of  an  English  town  is  likewise  expected  to  be 
endowed.4  A  commune  may  comprise  inhabitants 
belonging  to  many  totem-clans,  for  though  a  totem-clan 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  community,  it  is 
often  specially  associated  with  it  in  the  public  mind 

1  Smith  and  Dale,  i.  3,  18,  20.  -  Ibid.,  283,  287,  292,  294. 

3  Ibid.,  299,  300,  304.  4  Ibid.,  305. 
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and  speech.  Such  an  association  may  have  arisen  in 
different  ways,  as  notably  perhaps  because  the  clan  is 
strong  in  numbers  there,  or  because  a  well-known  man 
who  belongs  to  the  clan  is  chief  of  the  commune.1  It 
has  been  very  unfortunate  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Baila  that  these  communes  have  never  been  able  to 
combine  together  into  a  single  state.  They  have  not 
lacked  a  common  consciousness :  the}'  have  a  common 
language.  The}-  have  not  lacked  external  pressure. 
During  the  last  hundred  years  they  have  had  constant 
collisions  with  the  Makololo,  the  Matabele,  the  Barotsi, 
and  other  neighbours  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to 
us.  More  than  once  they  have  been  invaded  and  over- 
run ;  they  have  been  compelled  to  pa)'  tribute  ;  and  they 
have  emerged  from  these  troubles  from  time  to  time 
with  a  population  depleted  and  their  land  swept  bare  of 
cattle.2  The  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  has 
probably  been  a  repetition,  perhaps  in  a  more  emphatic 
form,  of  the  history  of  previous  centuries.  Yet  all  has 
not  availed  to  quiet  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  the 
various  communes,  or  to  unite  the  people  even  tem- 
porarily for  purposes  of  defence.  Every  commune  is 
independent  and  will  yield  nothing  of  its  barbarous 
freedom.  It  is  hostile  to  every  other  commune.  The 
result  has  been  continual  internecine  strife,  raids, 
murders,  anarchy,  until  the  Rhodesian  Government 
intervened,  took  possession  of  the  land,  and  brought 
in  the  Pax  Britannica? 

But  beside  the  communes  and  the  clans  there  is  a 
further  sub-division,  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the 
social  organization  so  interesting.  When  a  young  man 
marries  and  takes  his  bride  home  he  sets  up  a  house- 

1  Ibid.,  299,  291,  283.  2  Ibid.,  22  sqq. 

3  Details  are  given,  ibid.,  22-57. 
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hold,  he  founds  a  family.  He  is  the  head.  His  domestic 
establishment  is  of  course  limited  in  number,  consisting 
of  himself,  his  wives  and  children,  with  sometimes  an 
aged  parent,  and  his  slaves ;  for  domestic  slavery  is 
a  deeply-rooted  institution.  All  these  dependents  are 
comprehensively  grouped  around  him  as  his  '  children '. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Ila  family  consists  in  the  fact 
that  kinship  is  reckoned  as  far  back  as,  the  lineage  of 
the  family  can  be  traced,  not  through  the  mother,  as 
on  the  analogy  of  the  clan  we  might  expect,  but  through 
the  father  exclusively.1  This  leads  to  very  curious  and 
remarkable  complications.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dale 
lay  it  down  broadly  that  'the  Baila  reckon  consan- 
guinity through  the  father  only '.  We  will  see  how  this 
really  is. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  consanguinity  is 
physical,  whereas  kinship  in  the  savage  sense  is  social. 
By  virtue  of  the  classificatory  system  many  more  per- 
sons are  reckoned  as  kinsmen  than  we  are  ourselves 
disposed  to  admit — indeed,  many  more  than  any  system 
founded  on  and  expressive  of  consanguinity  can  admit 
to  any  degree  of  kinship.  It  admits  entire  groups 
under  one  appellation.  It  admits,  for  instance,  to  the 
name  and  relation  of  father  of  a  person  not  one  man  but 
a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  generation  preceding 
his  own.  Every  one  has  many  fathers,  not  only  the 
man  who  begat  him,  or  who  was  the  husband  of  his 
mother,  but  all  that  husband's  brothers,  many  of  his 
cousins,  and  in  fact  all  the  men  of  his  generation  belong- 
ing to  the  same  clan.  In  the  same  way  the  women 
of  the  same  generation,  or  who  are  married  to  men  of 
that  generation  and  that  clan,  are  all  reckoned  as  mothers 
to  the  succeeding  generation.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
1  Ibid.,  283,  284. 
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a  woman  knows  her  own  particular  child  and  the  child 
knows  his  own  particular  mother,  if  he  be  not  clever 
enough  to  identify  his  own  particular  father.  At  least 
he  can  identify  his  own  mother's  husband,  and  even 
in  the  classificatory  system  he  makes  distinctions  in 
ordinary  speech  between  persons  in  these  relations, 
calling,  for  instance,  one  'mother'  or  'father'  simply 
and  another  'little  mother'  or  'little  father'  and  so  on. 
But  no  such  distinction  is  made  in  the  laws  of  the  tribe. 
In  very  archaic  times,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
obscured  by  a  practice  of  nursing  and  suckling  the 
children  of  the  clan  in  common.  The  group-relation- 
ships were  not  limited  to  the  father  or  mother;  they 
extended  throughout  the  clan,  and  they  conferred  and 
imposed  correlative  rights  and  duties.  Every  member 
of  the  clan  of  the  same  generation  as  a  given  man  or 
woman  was  his  brother  or  sister  and  'father'  or  'mother' 
to  his  children.  Among  the  Arunta  of  Central  Australia, 
who  like  all  tribes  in  the  lower  culture  have  the  classi- 
ficatory system,  when  a  man  dies  his  daughter's  husband 
is  required  to  mourn  for  him,  and  among  the  mourning 
rites  he  is  expected  to  inflict  with  a  club  great  gashes 
on  his  shoulders  which  must  be  most  painful,  since  they 
leave  him  with  cicatrices  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This 
duty  rests  not  only  on  the  man  who  has  actually  married 
a  daughter  of  the  deceased,  but  on  all  those  who  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  tribe  could 
have  done  so ;  and  the  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule 
by  not  inflicting  serious  wounds  on  himself  was  that 
any  other  father  of  an  actual  or  possible  wife  might 
take  her  away  and  give  her  to  another  man ! l  This 
is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  far- 
reaching  application  of  the  classificatory  system. 

1  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  500. 
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The  system  was  a  reflection  of  the  social  organization. 
It  is  founded  not  upon  physiological  but  upon  social 
facts.     For  reasons  which  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  it 
seems   that   in   the   early  stage  in  which  it  arose  the 
physical  relation  of  a  child  to  its  father  was  unknown. 
What  people  were  conscious  of  was  the  existence  of 
a  society  communistic  in  its  character   where   all   the 
members  were  closely  bound  together,  not  merely  by- 
locality,  but  also  by  common  experience,  common  needs, 
aspirations,  beliefs,  hopes  and  fears,  and  in  which  the 
chief  difference  discernible  between  individuals  was  the 
difference  of  age,  as  to  which  indeed  their  ideas  were 
anything  but  precise.     These  are  the  facts  expressed  in 
the  classificatory  system.     The  perception   of  physio- 
logical facts  naturally  began  with  the  relation  of  a  child 
to  its  mother.     Once  that  perception  started  it  grew, 
but  it  grew  slowly.     After  a  while  human  predilections, 
jealousies,  and  selfishness  aided  its  growth  and  gradu- 
ally prevailed  over  the  primitive  communism  which  we 
must  presuppose — nay,  for  which  we  have  evidence  not 
only  in  the  classificatory  system  itself,  but  also  in  the 
condition   of  savages   in   various   parts   of  the   world. 
These     concurred    with     increasing     knowledge    and 
mastery    of   nature,   and   the   consequent   increase   of 
wealth  and  power,  to  produce  groups  of  various  kinds 
with  their  inevitable  consequence  of  distinctions  in  the 
ranks   and    classes   of  society.      Civilization  has   then 
fairly  begun.     One   after  another  these  developments 
left  their  marks  on  the  system  of  kinship.     Old  words 
were    used   in   new  senses.     New  words   or  phrases 
were  introduced.      Each  tribe,  each  community  worked 
out  its  own  development,  not  necessarily  or  probably 
in    isolation,   but    in    the    course    of    collisions    with, 
or  peaceful   infiltrations  from,    its    neighbours.      The 
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process  has  taken  many  generations,  and  is  even  yet 
incomplete. 

While  all  the  Bantu  peoples  are  in  a  relatively 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  some  more,  some  less,  the 
jBaila  are  not  in  the  front  rank.  Like  all  Bantu  tribes, 
their  civilization  is  based  upon  the  clan :  the  family 
appears  to  be  a  new-comer  into  the  field,  and  to  be  still 
struggling  with  the  clan  for  influence.  Its  entrance  into 
the  social  life'of  the  tribe  as  a  patrilineal  institution  must 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  rule  that  on  marriage 
a  wife  goes  to  her  husband's  dwelling  and  makes  her 
abode  there  :  he  does  not  come  to  that  of  her  kindred. 
The  same  rule  obtains  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
There  all  the  tribes  originally,  it  is  probable,  reckoned 
lineage  and  kinship  exclusively  through  the  mother,  but 
a  large  number  of  them,  roughly  all  those  of  the  western 
half  of  the  continent,  have  become  patrilineal.  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  the  change  in  this 
case  is  the  result,  mainly,  at  least,  of  the  residence  of  the 
wife  with  her  husband's  band  and  under  his  authority 
and  protection.1  Among  the  Bantu  the  wife  is  gener- 
ally married  by  purchase,  that  is,  by  the  payment  of 
a  bride-price  which  transfers  to  the  bridegroom  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  bride  and  the  right  to  the 
children  that  may  be  born  of  the  union.  To  this  rule 
the  Baila  are  no  exception.  But  the  transfer  of  the 
children  involves  more  than  their  possession  and  con- 

1  I  have  argued  this  in  Mem.  Amer.  Anthrop.  Assocn.,  iv.  65,  86, 
and,  subsequently,  in  Primitive  Society:  the  Beginnings  of  the  Family 
and  the  Reckoning  of  Descent,  40.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
Sir  Baldwin  Spencer  who  had  formerly  expressed  a  different 
opinion  on  the  priority  of  female  descent,  has  on  fuller  considera- 
tion accepted  that  priority  among  the  Australian  tribes  (see  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Australian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Offprint,  p.  34). 
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trol :  it  involves  also  the  reckoning  of  their  descent  from 
the  husband  and  his  forefathers,  instead  of  from  his  wife 
and  her  foremothers.  In  this  way  most  of  the  South 
African  Bantu  have  bridged  the  transfer  from  maternal 
to  paternal  lineage.  The  Baila,  however,  have  not  aban- 
doned the  old  reckoning.  All  their  clans  still  count 
descent  through  the  mother,  as  they  did  at  the  time  of 
the  Bantu  dispersion.  The  problem  is  how  the  new 
reckoning  through  the  father  is  to  be  reconciled  with  it. 
The  clans  are  powerful.  Each  of  them  has  its  totem  or 
totems ;  and  though  there  are  signs  of  a  change  and 
development,  perhaps  a  degradation,  of  Bantu  totemism 
in  the  taking  of  additional  totems  by  the  several  clans 
and  some  apparent  advance  in  the  localization  of  the 
clans,  the  totem  is  still  a  bond  between  the  clansmen, 
wherever  they  may  be.  A  clan  is  moreover,  as  the 
authors  rightly  point  out,  '  a  natural  mutual-aid  society  '. 
An  offence  against  one  member  of  a  clan  is  an  offence 
against  all.  All  spring  to  arms  on  his  behalf.  An  act 
of  aggression  by  one  member  is  the  act  of  all,  and  all 
are  liable  to  suffer  for  it.  All  contribute  to  the  bride- 
price  payable  by  a  clansman,  and  to  fines  laid  upon  any 
of  them.  Reciprocally  the  members  of  the  clan  share  in 
the  bride-price  paid  for  a  girl  of  the  clan  and  in  the  fines 
paid  for  the  offence  of  a  member  of  another  clan  against 
a  fellow-clansman  of  their  own.1  In  short,  the  clan  is 
still  the  centre  of  the  primitive  communism  :  it  is  the 
main  pillar  of  the  social  structure.  The  father  as  head 
of  the  new  institution  of  the  family  is  recognized  as  the 
ruler  of  the  household.  But  divorce  is  frequent  and 
the  household  may  break_up.  In  this  case,  though  the 
children  are  his  and  remain  with  him,  they  do  not  belong 
to  his  clan,  and  his  control  over  them,  even  while  their 
1  Smith  and  Dale,  i.  296. 
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mother  is  still  part  of  the  household,  is  overriden  by  the 
claims  of  her  clan  exercised  through  her  brothers.1  If 
a  child  be  married  it  is  the  clan  (not  the  father)  who 
decide  upon  the  match,  and  settle  the  amount  of  bride- 
price  to  be  received  or  given  :  the  father  gets  (or  appar- 
ently gives)  very  little  of  it.2 

Further,  if  a  member  of  the  clan  go  to  visit  a  place 
where  the  clan  is  dominant,  and  where  another  member 
of  the  same  clan  is  chief,  he  will  find  himself  in  an 
entirely  different  position  from  what  he  enjoys  where  he 
was  born,  or  where  his  father  lived  and,  it  may  be,  was 
chief.  He  will  find  that  he  has  a  status  there  which  he  has 
not  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  is  his  mother's  home,  the 
home  of  his  clan.  In  the  event  of  the  chiefs  death  he 
will  be  eligible  to  succeed  him.  He  is  a  kinsman  in 
a  sense  in  which  he  is  not  a  kinsman  at  his  father's 
home.  There  he  is  'a  mere  nobody ' ;  his  clan  is  not 
there,  though  his  father's  clan  may  be  dominant.  The 
men  of  that  clan  may  politely  refer  to  him  as  '  our  child ', 
but  he  is  an  alien.  To  the  men  of  that  clan  he  has  only 
'a  half  and  half  clan,  a  pseudo-clan'.  When  sacrifices 
are  offered,  an  oblation  made  on  his  behalf  will  only  be 
an  oblation  of  water  ;  he  is  not  of  the  clan,  he  is  '  tread- 
ing the  land  of  others  '.  In  saying,  as  the  authors  do, 
that  '  consanguinity  is  traced  through  the  father  only ', 
they  are  going  too  far.  Physical  relationship,  consan- 
guinity, is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  What  we 
have  is  a  competition  between  two  kinds  of  kinship — 
one  through  the  father,  the  other  through  the  mother — 
both  social,  not  physical.  So  far  the  Baila  only  reckon 
relationship  through  the  father  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  loose  sense  they  count  as  relations 

1  Ibid.,  284.  2  Ibid.,  297. 

3  Ibid.,  286,  287. 
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the  kindred  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the  father.  This 
may  be  a  result  of  the  confusion  caused  by  two  compet- 
ing kinships.  Where  descent  through  the  father  only  is 
fully  established,  it  is  not  consanguinity  but  social  rela- 
tionships only  that  are  even  there  expressed.  By  reason 
of  social  requirements,  of  the  freedom  of  the  sexual 
relations,  or  of  the  necessity  to  arrange  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  family  in  order  to  provide  for  the  continuity  of 
ancestral  worship,  no  child  can  be  so  wise  as  to  know 
his  own  father,  and  physical  paternity  is  not  a  determin- 
ing factor,  as  it  is  with  us.    > 

In  the  meantime  it  is  obvious  that  among  the  Baila 
matrilineal  descent  is  fighting  a  losing  battle,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  play 
of  the  forces  of  native  culture  only,  they  would  sooner 
or  later  have  adopted  patrilineal  kinship,  as  other  Bantu 
tribes  have  done. 

While  the  tendency  to  change  from  kinship  through 
the  mother  to  kinship  through  the  father  is  universal 
among  the  Bantu,  every  tribe  seeks  for  itself  the  solution 
of  the  problem  how  to  effect  the  transfer.  We  will 
inquire  how  some  of  them  have  accomplished  or  are 
seeking  to  accomplish  it. 

Far  to  the  north,  in  the  cradle  of  the  race,  the  Baganda 
have  attained  the  height  of  Bantu  civilization.  In  their 
case  the  introduction  of  descent  through  the  father 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  conquest  and 
unification  of  the  country  by  a  patrilineal  people,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  of  Galla  race  from  the  north. 
Tradition  places  the  coming  of  the  first  king  thirty-three 
generations  ago.1  If  we  could  measure  this  period  by 
our  own  customs  its  commencement  would  thus  be  fixed 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Bantu 
1  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  186. 
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marry  and  begin  the  rearing  of  children  much  earlier 
than  we  do,  the  actual  time  would  be  far  shorter  than 
that.     In  any  event  it  is  unsafe  without  independent 
evidence  to  rely  upon  tradition,  which  is  always  liable 
seriously  to  distort  the  facts  underlying  it.     We  can 
therefore  do  no  more  than  accept  the  fact  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom  by  foreign  conquest,  leaving  the 
probable   date   to   be   determined   by  further   inquiry. 
What  we  know  of  the  customs  of  the  Baganda  leaves 
us  in  little  doubt  that  the  conquered  people  at  that  date 
still  reckoned  their  lineage  through  their  mothers,  and 
that  the  conquerors,  on  the  contrary,  were  patrilineal 
and  imposed  their  reckoning  on  the  people  in  general — 
a  process   still   awaiting  completion.     The   king  must 
consort  only  with  Baganda  women,  to  secure  that  the 
issue  would  be  eligible  for  the  crown.     If  he  married 
a  foreigner  the  children  would  be  deemed  aliens  and 
be  excluded  from  the  succession — a  manifest  relic  of 
maternal    kinship.     There    is,   moreover,  considerable 
competition  among  the  clans  for  the  honour  of  giving 
a  mate  to  the  king,  and  the  possibility  that  a  king,  the 
fruit  of  such  union,  could  be  claimed  as  a  kinsman. 
This   is   secured  by  rendering   it  illegal  for  the  king 
formally  to  marry  any  lady  who  may  become  the  mother 
of  his  children.    All  such  ladies  are  simply  taken  into 
his  harem,   and  his   acknowledgement  of  their  issue 
renders  them,  if  male,  eligible  to  succeed  him.    The 
king's  sons  always  take  their  mothers'  totems,  and  the 
clan  to  which  the  mother  belongs  claims  them  as  its 
children.1    The  children  of  ordinary  parents  are  taught 
in  infancy  to  respect  their  mothers'  totems  as  well  as 
their  fathers' ;    that  is,  the  children  are  brought  up  as 
members  of  both  clans.  But  when  they  reach  adolescence 
1  Ibid.,  187, 189,  84,  85,  86. 
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they  discard  their  mothers'  totems  and  retain  those  of 
their  father.  It  seems  to  be  an  act  of  choice  that  by 
universal  practice  has  become  obligator)-.1  In  this  way 
the  Baganda  have  solved  the  problem  of  transfer. 

The  Baganda  combine  pastoral  and  agricultural  work. 
The  men  keep  the  cattle,  of  which  they  have  large  herds 
of  different  breeds ;  the  women  cultivate  the  ground.2 
Economically  both  industries  are  important.    They  have 
both  contributed  to  the  degeneration  of  totemism,  and 
materially  restricted  the  importance  of  hunting.     Thus 
they  have   had   a  decisive   effect   on   the   progress   of 
society.      In  the  arid   lands  of  south-west  Africa  the 
Herero   were   an   exclusively  pastoral   and    migratory 
people.     Their  totemism  also  was  of  a  degenerate  and 
abnormal  character,  but  such  as  it  was  they  held  to  it. 
The    trend    towards    male    kinship    was    displayed    in 
a  double  organization.     The  older  organization  was  the 
eanda,  the  matrilineal  clan ;  the  newer  organization  was 
that  of  the  oruzo,  a  clan  reckoned  entirely  through  males. 
Every  Herero  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  both  of 
his  mother's  eanda  and  of  his  father's  oruzo.    Both  were 
totemic,  but  the  oruzo  had  taken  over  the  totemic  usages, 
except  the   blood-feud.     That  remained   to   the   eanda 
and  against  the  offender  and  his  eanda.     The  cattle,  in 
which  the  wealth  of  the  people  consisted,  were  inherited 
by  the  oruzo.     If,  however,  the  paternal  side  failed,  the 
cattle  might  be  inherited  by  the  eanda ;  but  the  heir, 
before  he  could  incorporate  them  with  his  orwsw-inheri- 
tance  and  take  them  to  his  own  kraal,  was   required 
to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.    They  then  became 
his  individual  property.     It  is  clear  that  the  oruzo  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction.    It  probably  owes  its 
strength  to  economical  causes.    Cattle-keeping,  which 

1  Ibid.,  133.  ■  Ibid.,  415,  416,  426. 
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is  the  only  industry,  is  carried  on,  everywhere  among 
the  Bantu,  only  by  the  men.  The  women  are  not 
allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  That  seems  to 
have  given  the  oruzo  its  power,  but  it  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  overcome  the  deeply-rooted  tradition  of  maternal 
descent.1  The  tribe  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
shameless  brutality,  greed,  and  cruelty  of  the  Germans  ; 
and  how  far  it  is  recovering  since  the  war,  or  what 
form  its  institutions  are  now  taking,  we  have  yet  to 
learn. 

The  social  polity  of  the  Bafiote  of  Loango  has  more 
interest  for  our  special  purpose.  Whereas  among  the 
Baila  kinship  through  the  father  is  making  its  way  by 
means  of  the  family,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  family  is 
the  stronghold  of  maternal  descent  and  kinship  among 
the  Bafiote.  Unlike  the  Herero,  they  dwell  in  a  rich, 
well-watered  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  live 
a  settled  life  as  cultivators  of  the  ground.  As  this  is 
work  done  chiefly  by  women  it  is  probably  the  chief 
influence  that  has  preserved  their  matrilineal  institu- 
tions. The  family,  whether  high  or  low,  is  continued 
only  through  the  mother.  All  rank  as  well  as  property 
descends  through  her.  Royal  princesses  are  of  all 
women  most  favoured.  As  soon  as  the)'  arrive  at 
maturity  and  have  passed  through  the  paint-house 
(a  necessary  step  to  becoming  marriageable)  they  have 
a  political  position,  seats  and  voices  in  the  councils  of 
state,  for  it  is  from  them  that  the  heir  will  ultimately 
derive  his  title.  The)*  may  choose  their  husbands  freely 
and  change  them  when  they  will.2  The  ordinary  woman 
is  married  by  payment  of  a  bride-price  or  a  present  of 

1  I  have  more  fully  considered  the  organization  of  the  Herero 
in  Mem.  Amer.  Anthrop.  Assocn.,  iv.  16,  and  in  Prim.  Soc,  73. 

2  Pechuel-Loesche,  Volkskv.nde  von  Loango,  187. 
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goods  to  her  parents.  She  is  taken  by  the  bridegroom 
to  his  dwelling  and  is  required  to  be  faithful  to  him.1 
Husbands  are  very  jealous.  The  law  of  adultery  is 
everywhere  very  strict.  Among  the  neighbouring 
Mayumbe  the  husband  may  even  put  his  wife  to  death 
if  a  man  merely  touch  her  unwittingly.2  Yet  matrilineal 
descent  among  these  tribes  draws  no  distinction  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children.  All  alike  they  are 
reckoned  to  the  mother's  kin,  and  succeed  to  their 
uncles',  not  their  fathers',  property.  Birth,  we  are  told, 
sanctifies  the  child.3 

Among  the  Bafiote  both  father  and  mother  are  con- 
sulted as  to  their  daughter's  marriage,  and  apparently 
they  share  the  bride-price.4  Further  inland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kwilu,  among  the  Bahuana  it  is  otherwise. 
There  the  aspirant  for  a  girl's  hand  woos  her  with 
gifts,  until  '  his  heart  becomes  big ',  or  he  has  no  more 
gifts  to  give  her.  Then  he  takes  a  present  to  her 
mother  (not  her  father)  and  says  he  wants  to  marry  her 
daughter.  The  old  lady  does  not  regard  the  matter 
very  seriously.  She  does  not  even  consult  her  husband. 
Why  should  she  ?  Her  daughter  belongs  to  her  family, 
not  her  husband's,  and  has  resided  at  her  mother's 
brother's  village  ever  since  she  reached  maturity.  So 
„the  complaisant  mother  simply  says  :  '  I  don't  mind  ' ; 
the  happy  swain  carries  the  bride  off  to  the  hut  he  has 
prepared  for  her,  and  the  affair  is  finished.  Nothing  is 
said  of  a  bride-price.5 

The  Bafiote  have,  in  fact,  got  farther  on  the  road  to 
paternal   descent  than   the   Bahuana.    As  among  the 

1  Dennett,  F.  L.  of  the  Fjort,  20. 

2  Bastian,  Deutsche  Expedition  an  der  Loango-Kuste,  i.  168. 

3  Dennett,/.  Afr.  Soc,  i.  265.  *  Ibid.,  262. 
5  Torday  and  Joyce,  J.  R.  A.  I.,  xxxvi.  285. 
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Baila,  the  clan  or  sib  stands  in  opposition  to  the  family, 
but,  unlike  that  of  the  Baila,  the  clan  is  heritable  in  the 
male  line.1 

The  royal  family,  however,  recognizes  no  kin  through 
the  father  and  has  no  clan.  It  is  a  caste  of  itself.  The 
members  are  marked  off  from  other  people  by  a 
separate  burial-place  or  cemetery,  and  a  separate  totem, 
the  leopard,  which  is  the  royal  beast,  the  symbol  of 
what  we  may  call  the  state.2  They  are  above  all  courts 
of  law,  and  cannot  be  compelled  even  to  give  evidence 
or  to  pledge  their  oaths.  The  husbands  whom  the 
princesses  marry  do  not  become  royal ;  their  consorts, 
when  tired  of  them,  simply  discard  them.3  The  women 
of  the  royal  family  at  least  practise  unbounded  mother- 
right,  to  use  the  convenient  term  for  the  totality  of 
matrilineal  institutions  in  their  pure  form.  As  the  old 
Scotchwoman  said  about  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  they 
have  '  great  privileeges '. 

Dr.  Rivers  kindly  suggests  to  me  that  the  explan- 
ation of  this  and  other  peculiarities  of  Fiote  society  is 
to  be  found  in  a  body  of  matrilineal  immigrants  who 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  ruling  class  of  Loango,  but 
failed  to  impress  their  polity  as  a  whole  on  the  patri- 
lineal tribe  whose  chiefs  they  had  become.  The  Bafiote 
are  a  mixed  people.  A  number  of  other  Bantu-speaking 
tribes  seem  to  have  gained  a  footing  at  their  expense  in 
Loango  at  various  times,  and  the  present  population 
shows  evidence  of  the  incorporation  of  members  of 
many  stocks.4  According  to  tradition  the  royal  stock  is 
an  immigrant.5    This,  if  correct,  would  account  for  its 

1  Pechuel-Loesche,  467.  2  Ibid.,  468. 

8  Ibid.,  187.  *  Ibid"  2  S(W- 

5  Ibid.,  175.  Cf.  Miss  Kingsley's  Introduction  to  Dennett,  F.  L. 
of  the  Fjort  (London,  1898). 
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position  before  the  law.  But  the  people  among  which 
it  settled  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  patrilineal  people 
without  some  qualification.  We  have  no  evidence  when 
this  immigrant  stock  settled  among  the  Bafiote,  or  ob- 
tained supreme  power.  Probably,  however,  Dr.  Rivers' 
conjecture  is  substantially  correct,  and  the  Bafiote  were 
then  already  far  on  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  patri- 
lineal polity  which  the  immigrant  stock,  though  it  could 
not  entirely  prevent  the  adoption,  may  have  to  some 
extent  retarded. 

If  we  turn  to  ordinary  women,  who  do  not  enjoy 
royal  privileges,  although  they  are  closely  hemmed  in 
by  their  husband's  jealousy,  yet  even  they  are  by  no 
means  the  slaves  or  beasts  of  burden  we  often  suppose 
them  to  be.  The  wife  is  mistress  of  her  own  hearth. 
It  is  true  she  has  to  cook  for  her  husband,  and  to 
provide  him  with  vegetable  food  from  her  own  fields 
by  her  own  labour  or  that  of  her  slaves;  all  beyond 
what  is  reasonably  necessary  for  him  she  keeps  for 
herself  or  her  children.  Nor  can  her  husband  take 
a  vegetable  from  her  basket  or  an  egg  from  her 
store  without  her  permission.  She  works  no  harder 
than  he  does,  often  much  less,  and  in  a  polygynous 
household  she  has  a  helper  in  every  one  of  her 
*  co-wives.1 

A  prominent  institution,  however,  is  the  china,  or 
prohibition.  This  seems  to  be  a  degenerate  form  of 
totemism,  of  which,  through  the  development  of  the 
fetish-cult  and  the  influence  of  the  banganga,  or 
medicine-men,  who  are  very  powerful  among  the  Bantu 
of  the  west  and  south  of  Africa,  there  remains  little 
more  than  a  system  of  prohibitions.  When  these  pro- 
hibitions are  recent  they  are  not  totemic ;  they  are 
1  Pechuel-Loesche,  187,  214. 
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prescribed  by  the  authority   of  the   medicine-man,  or 
undertaken  by  vow,  to  avert  some  danger  imagined  to 
threaten  him  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  or  by  whom 
they  are  undertaken,  or  else  to  cure  an  illness.     Such 
prohibitions  are  generally  personal  to  him ;   they  may 
be  temporary,  they  may  last  his  life  long,  or  they  may 
even  be  continued  to  his  family  after  his  death.     But 
when  a  prohibition  is  of  ancient  date,  it  is  transmitted 
in  the  paternal  line  and  bears  every  mark    of  being 
totemic :   the  object  or  species  of  animal  or  vegetable 
avoided  is  avoided  by  the  whole  clan,  and  the  members 
of  the  clan  are  bound  to  exogamy.    The  china  is  in 
fact  the  totem  ;  it  is  the  symbol  that  unites  the  members 
of  the  clan ;   it  provides  the  children  of  a  polygynous 
household  with  a  test  of  their  common  descent  on  the 
father's  side ;    it  unites  them  in  a  common  interest  in 
their  quasi- divine  ancestors,  whom  they  are  required 
to  worship  and  from  whom  in  the  world  of  the  departed 
they  expect  paternal  care  and  assistance ;  it  provides 
a  correction  to  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  mother-right, 
and  enables  the   children  of  one   father  to  present  a 
common  front  to  their  enemies  and  oppressors.     For 
the  clan,  being  in  its  essence  a  political  as  well  as  a 
religious  body,  manifests  itself  in  common  action  and 
mutual  protection.     More  than  that,  if  the  German  pro- 
fessor Pechuel-Loesche's  investigations  may  be  trusted, 
Fiote   speculations  on   the  subject  of   the   soul   have 
yielded  a  basis  which  may  be  termed  philosophical  for 
the  unity  of  the  paternal  line.     Whereas  the  mother's 
family  rests  on  birth,   on   the  unity  of  the   flesh  and 
blood,   the   clan  is  inherited   through   the  father,   the 
begetter,  because  it  is  he  who  transmits  the  life,  who 
continues  the  potency  of  the  forefathers,  the  soul-stuff, 
from  generation  to  generation.   Among  the  Negro  races 
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love  for  the  mother  and  the  tenderest  attachment  to  her 
are  a  marked  and  pleasing  characteristic,  emphasized 
by  the  polygynous  polity  which  dissipates  the  father's 
responsibility  and  affection  among  the  children  of 
numerous  mothers  often  drawn  from  a  wide  area  and 
many  tribes.1  But,  at  least  among  the  Bafiote,  the 
children  recognize  that  there  is  due  also  a  loyalty  to 
their  father  and  his  ancestors.  He  is  the  author  of 
their  being  and  a  senior  member,  if  not  the  head,  of 
their  clan ;  and  this  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
recognition  of  their  relation  and  duties  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  equally  with  themselves  the  children  of 
their  father  and  members  of  their  clan,  though  not 
children  of  their  mother.2  Thus  the  institutions  of  the 
Bafiote,  evolving  in  the  same  direction  with  those  of 
the  Baila.  are  evolving  in  quite  a  different  manner. 
Those  of  the  Baila  are  evolving  by  means  of  the  family; 
those  of  the  Bafiote  are  evolving  by  the  agency  of  the 
clan.  While  the  Baila  are  effecting  the  transfer  from 
kinship  through  the  mother  to  that  through  the  father 
by  means  of  the  family,  the  Bafiote  are  effecting  the 
same  transfer  by  means  of  the  clan,  though  neither  of 
them  as  yet  has  solved  the  problem. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  various  branches  of  the  Bantu- 
speaking  populations  are  finding  their  way  from  the 
archaic  institution  of  mother-right  into  a  new  conception 
of  kinship  and  social  polity.  But  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  evolution  that  is  taking  place.  With  widening 
knowledge  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  indi- 

1  Miss  Kingsley,  for  instance,  records  that  she  knew  one  gentle- 
man whose  wives  stretched  over  300  miles  of  country,  with  a  good 
wife-base  in  a  coast-town  as  well  (Travels,  215). 

2  Pechuel-Loesche,  468. 
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viduals  to  one  another  is  being  quickened.  The  recog- 
nition of  paternity  reacts  on  the  whole  conception  of 
kinship,  and  consanguinity  begins  to  be  substituted  for 
social  kinship  as  the  basis  of  society.  The  terms  of 
relationship  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  con- 
nubial relations  are  gradually  limited  in  directions 
previously  unthought  of.  The  classificatory  system 
which  does  not  distinguish  between  individuals  in  a 
class  gives  way.  In  this  slow  process  many  incon- 
sistencies are  produced,  and  it  is  long  before  they  are 
reduced  to  order.  Among  the  Baila  they  are  still  to 
a  considerable  extent  entangled.  Thus  my  brothers 
and  sisters  are  called  my  bakwesu,  but  that  term  is  not 
limited  to  the  children  of  my  own  parents :  it  extends 
to  the  children  of  my  father's  brothers  and  to  the 
children  of  my  mother's  sisters.  With  descent  through 
the  mother  only  the  children  of  my  mother's  sisters 
would  belong  to  her  clan  and  bear  her  totem.  The 
children  of  my  father's  brothers  if  they  be  not,  as  they 
might  be,  also  children  of  my  mother's  sisters,  do  not 
belong  to  her  clan ;  but  in  the  family,  which  counts 
descent  through  the  father,  they  are  recognized  as 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
children  of  my  mother's  brothers  and  those  of  my 
father's  sisters.  These,  whom  we  should  call  cross- 
cousins,  are  recognized,  and  these  alone,  by  the  Baila 
as  cousins.  As  such,  according  to  clan-rules,  they  may 
marry  one  another,  if  of  appropriate  sexes,  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  clan ;  and  they  pro- 
bably were  once  regarded  as  the  proper  persons  to 
intermarry.  Consequently  the  children  of  a  man  and 
those  of  his  sister  if  of  different  sexes  address  one 
another  as  husband  and  wife,  and  they  may  still  marry. 
But  in  course  of  the  sharpening  flair  of  the  Baila  for 
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consanguinity  such  a  marriage,  though  permissible,  is 
now  frowned  upon.  My  mother's  brother's  daughter, 
who  is  also  reckoned  as  a  cousin,  however,  is  forbidden 
as  a  wife,  notwithstanding  that  we  still  address  one 
another  quite  regularly  and  properly  as  '  wife '  and 
'  husband '.  The  fact  of  such  an  address  is  witness  to 
a  bygone  practice  of  marriage  between  the  children  of 
a  woman  and  those  of  her  brother. 

There  are  other  relatives  between  whom  a  similar 
address  takes  place.  In  the  classificatory  system  of 
kinship  the  term  grandfather  or  grandmother  extends  to 
all  the  brothers  of  the  actual  grandfather  and  their  wives 
and  the  sisters  of  the  grandmother.  What  is  interesting 
is  that  a  man  addresses  these  collateral  grandmothers, 
whether  wives  of  a  collateral  grandfather  or  sisters  of  a 
grandmother,  as  '  my  wife ',  and  they  in  return  address 
him  as  '  my  husband ',  and  on  the  other  hand  he  also 
addresses  his  granddaughters  and  the  wives  of  his 
grandsons  as  '  my  wife ',  in  both  cases  extending  the 
word  in  its  classificatory  sense.  Dr.  Rivers,  dealing 
specially  with  the  facts  of  Melanesian  society,  has 
shown  that  there  a  similar  usage  testifies  to  the  former 
rule  that  marriage  was  recognized  between  such  rela- 
tives. The  same  rule  still  applies,  or  at  all  events  is  not 
wholly  at  an  end,  among  the  Baila.  Our  authors  say 
that  '  between  me  and  my  collateral  grandmothers  on 
my  own  side  '  (that  is,  the  women  to  whom  the  classifi- 
catory system  extends  the  term  grandmother)  '  there  is 
no  taboo  ;  I  address  each  of  them  as  mwinangu,  my  wife, 
and  may  treat  her  as  such  \a  And  they  add :  '  This  is 
only  an  extension  of  the  principle  that  my  collateral 
grandfather's  property  is  mine  potentially  ;  I  may  enter 
my  grandfather's  brother's  village,  spear  his  oxen  or  rob 
1  Smith  and  Dale,  i.  339. 
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his  fields  with  impunity  \  In  both  cases  the  Ila  man  is 
entitled  to  anticipate  a  possession  which  the  law  will 
eventually  confer  on  him.  Unfortunately  they  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  actual  pedigrees  in 
which  these  marriages  have  taken  place.  After  laying  it 
down  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  community  and  does 
not  pass  from  one  to  another  by  death,  and  that  what 
passes  as  inheritance  is  cattle,  wives,  slaves,  and  personal 
belongings,  such  as  tools,  spears,  medicines,  &c.,  they 
only  think  it  necessary  to  say :  '  In  the  case  of  the  wives 
of  the  deceased,  the  patriarchal  practice  is  followed,  and 
a  kinsman  takes  them  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother  \x 
But  something  more  than  this  must  be  implied  in  the 
principle  that  '  my  collateral  grandfather's  property  is 
mine  potentially  '.  If  it  be  mine,  it  is  mine  in  my  own 
right,  by  virtue  of  inheritance.  They  tell  us  '  that  every 
freeman  who  dies  has  somebody  who  "  eats  his  name  "  ', 
that  is  to  say,  becomes  his  heir.  But  of  details  they  do 
not  give  us  much :  they  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  that 
'  the  widows  of  the  deceased  are  taken,  as  we  have  said, 
by  his  heir.  Or  if  there  are  many  he  may  take  three, 
the  deceased's  nephew  one,  and  a  son  one.  In  the 
latter  case,  of  course,  he  would  not  inherit  his  own 
mother.  The  deceased's  mother's  people  have  the  right 
to  one  of  the  wives.' 2  The  fact  of  course  is  that  '  the 
patriarchal  practice '  referred  to  and  the  inheritance  of 
wives  are  two  distinct  things.    The  'patriarchal  prac- 

1  Ibid.,  390. 

2  Ibid.,  390,  391.  Note  that  his  mother's  clan  would  be  the 
clan  of  the  deceased,  and  the  members  of  it  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  original  bride-price  of  these  widows.  Among 
the  Thonga  this  is  expressly  put  forward  as  a  ground  of 
claim  (see  Junod,  i.  207).  Among  other  Bantu  tribes  it  was 
probably  looked  on  in  the  same  light ;  but  whether  there  was 
any  definite  rule  we  cannot  say. 
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tice '  is  well  known  in  Africa  ;  but  it  can  only  take 
effect  when  the  husband  dies  without  issue,  whereas  the 
inheritance  of  wives  here  referred  to  comes  into  force 
whenever  a  married  man  dies  leaving  issue  who  will 
preserve  his  name  and  ancestral  cult,  and  will  thus  free 
his  widow  to  become  the  inheritance  of  some  other  man 
who  as  his  heir  may  have  a  claim  upon  her.  Such  a 
wife  in  a  polygynous  community  may  be  quite  young, 
and  it  is  only  the  young  widows  who  are  thus 
inherited.  Elderly  women  usually  find  refuge  in  a 
son's  household. 

Among  other  Bantu  peoples  similar  relations  exist 
between  the  nephew  and  his  uncle's  (his  mother's 
brother's)  wife.  On  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay  a 
Thonga  nephew  addresses  his  uncle's  wife  as  'wife', 
and  is  intimate  with  her  during  his  uncle's  life ;  though 
it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  marital  relations  with  her 
can  be  actually  established  until  after  her  husband's 
death.  Then  she  is  formally  made  over  to  him.  If 
there  be  more  than  one  widow  and  more  than  one 
nephew  they  arrange  matters  to  their  mutual  liking, 
without  always  waiting  for  the  husband's  death  to  settle 
the  question.1  The  Baganda  practice  seems  to  have 
been  the  same.2 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  relations  between  a  man 
and  his  grandchildren,  who  if  granddaughters  or  wives 
of  his  grandsons  are  addressed,  among  the  Baila,  as 
'  my  wife ',  we  are  told  expressly  that  '  This  does  not 
now  mean  that  I  may  marry  them  or  that  I  have  any 
rights  whatever  over  their  persons  '.3  But  it  does  at 
least    imply   that  such  rights  were   once   recognized. 

1  Junod,  Life  of  S.  A.  Tribe,  i.  212,  228,  255,  257.  See  also  id., 
Baronga,  77. 

2  Roscoe,  Baganda,  129,  121.  3  Smith  and  Dale,  i.  321. 
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The  advance  of  civilization  has  outrun  the  changes  of 
vocabulary  necessary  to  give  expression  to  it.  The 
grandmother  still  addresses  her  grandson  as  'my 
husband '  and  her  granddaughter  as  '  my  fellow-wife  \* 
She  too  preserves  in  her  speech  an  earlier  condition  of 
things  which  has  passed  away.  Indeed,  the  Ila  tongue, 
emerging  while  the  people  were  still  in  the  full  classifi- 
catory  stage,  comprehends  only  the  means  of  express- 
ing two  generations  above  and  below  that  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  relationships  which  were  proper  to  the  stage  of 
civilization  in  which  it  took  shape,  and  has  to  be  adapted 
as  best  it  may  to  the  growth  of  practice  following  on 
wider  knowledge,  and  consequently  a  more  exact  con- 
ception of  human  relationships.  In  any  case  it  follows 
with  halting  steps  the  advance  of  culture.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  by  no  means  rare,  and  one  that  has 
analogies  everywhere  in  the  lower  culture  in  the  list 
of  prohibited  degrees  which  supplement  the  rules  of 
exogamy.  Among  the  Baila,  the  more  remote  genera- 
tions are  expressed  by  a  repetition  of  the  alternate 
terms  '  grandfather '  and  '  father ',  or  ■  son '  and 
'  grandson '. 

The  history  of  the  advance  of  culture  in  these  lower 
stages  is  a  slow  succession  of  steps  by  which  a  society 
organized  on  the  classificatory  basis  of  kinship  gradu- 
ally breaks  away  from  that  basis  to  build  up  a  new 
system  corresponding  to  a  more  accurate  appreciation 
of  fact.  So  slow  is  it  that  it  often  appears  to  be  going 
back  on  its  old  tracks.  The  conversion  of  matrilineal 
to  patrilineal  descent  often  deserts  the  sure  ground  of 
physiological  fact  to  flounder  in  a  legal  fiction.  To 
comply  with  social  requirements  and  to  provide  issue 
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for  a  man  who  has  not  himself  begotten  children  to 
continue  the  worship  of  ancestors  it  authorizes  him  to 
count  as  such  children  who  certainly — obviously — 
cannot  derive  their  origin  from  him.  The  adoption  of 
children  has  many  motives.  It  enables  a  man  or 
woman  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  loss  of  a  child, 
and  so  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  human  call 
for  affection,  or  for  the  preservation  or  increase  of  the 
strength  of  a  family  or  clan,  or  even  of  a  tribe,  both 
of  these  motives  being  necessitated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  a  people  in  a  semi-savage  state,  surrounded 
by  foes  or  compelled  to  hunt  wild  animals  for  food  or 
clothing. 

Fosterage  no  doubt  fulfils  some  of  these  purposes.  In 
later  times  and  other  lands  it  is  used  to  safeguard  young 
lives  exposed  to  the  incidents  of  warfare ;  and  like 
adoption  it  creates  an  artificial  kinship,  the  milk-tie,  as  it 
was  called,  being  held  very  sacred.  In  earlier  times  it 
may  have  been  applied  by  a  clan  which  acted  on  the 
communistic  principles  of  archaic  society,  and  then  it 
would  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  adoption  by 
the  tribe  or  clan.  Adoption  is  in  any  case  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  kind  of  kinship,  a  social,  not  a  consanguine 
kinship.  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  social 
from  physical  kinship,  and  it  served  them  on  their  way 
to  a  true  kinship.  With  that  once  attained  it  has  gradu- 
ally sunk  out  of  sight  in  most  communities,  though  in 
some  it  is  retained  as  a  subordinate  and  relatively 
unimportant  kind  of  kinship.  The  accumulation  of 
pedigrees  and  their  meticulous  examination  in  every 
tribe  under  research  are  the  only  sure  way  to  ascertain 
exactly  how  far  that  tribe  has  progressed  towards  true 
kinship. 

Here  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  an  end.     I  fear 
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you  will  think  them  already  far  too  long.  What  I  have 
tried  to  do  is,  however  imperfectly,  to  indicate  the  great 
interest  that  the  social  polity  and  regulations  of  these 
Bantu-speaking  tribes  have  for  the  student  of  social 
evolution,  and  the  contribution  the  study  of  them  can 
make  to  the  history  of  society  and  of  civilization. 

/  cannot  omit  to  acknowledge  gratefully  my  indebtedness 
in  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  pages  to  the  counsel  and 
assistajice  of  Dr.  William  Crooke,  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers, 
and  Dr.  R.  R.  Marett,  whose  willing  and  friendly  help  on 
various  points  has  been  most  valuable. 
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